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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


CONFUSION OF NAMES 


Ever since Egypt, Syria, and Yemen 
joined forces earlier this year, there 
has been some confusion as to what 
names should be used to describe the 
combination of countries. Officials of 
the lands involved make this sugges- 
tion: 

When referring only to the combina- 
tion of Egypt and Syria, the United 
Arab Republic should be used because 
these 2 lands have become merged 
under a single government. But when 
Yemen is included in the combination 
of countries, the name United Arab 
States is the proper one, for Yemen 
has kept a large measure of self-rule 
under the union. 


FIRST IN TV 


Television is rapidly spreading to 
the 4 corners of the world. Neverthe- 
less, the United States is still far ahead 
of all other countries combined in the 
number of TV sets in use. More than 
two-thirds of the world’s 68,000,000 
television sets can be found in Ameri- 
can homes. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the world 
has almost caught up with us in the 
number of TV stations in operation. 
We have 529 such transmitters as 
against 527 for all other countries put 
together. The communist nations have 
a total of 73 TV stations and some 
2,870,000 sets. 


PREPARE EARLY 


High school students who plan to go 
to college should begin early to de- 
velop good study habits, educators 
say. School leaders point out that 
such young people should learn how 
to use the library, to read and write 
well, and to organize their ideas in 
an orderly fashion. Weak training 
along these lines, it is felt, is one of 
the chief reasons why about one-half 
of the young people who enter college 
in the United States drop out before 
getting their degrees. 


VOICE OF AMERICA 


If you are planning a visit to the 
nation’s capital this spring, you may 
want to see the Voice of America at 
work. This agency gives the people 
of other countries our version of 
American life to combat communist 
propaganda against us. Some 75 pro- 
grams, ranging in length from 15 min- 
utes to 1 hour, are broadcast daily in 
more than 40 languages. 

Tours of the Voice of America 
studios are held each day, Monday 
through Friday, between 9 a.m. and 
5 p.m. If your class wishes to go on a 
special group tour, it may be sched- 
uled by writing in advance to Mrs. 
Betty Ustun, Room 2516, Office of 
Public Information, USIA, 330 Inde- 
pendence Avenue, 8.W., Washington, 
D.C. Indicate the date of your trip 
to Washington, the time you prefer, 
and the number in your group. 





MORE AND MORE WOMEN in Japan are becoming factory workers. 


Mt re 
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one above is assembling wires which eventually will be part of a jet fighter. 


Crisis Looms in Japan 


Far Eastern Nation Must Trade to Exist, but Is Having 
Trouble Finding Markets for Its Products 


AST month, 114 textile concerns in 
Japan went bankrupt. Many other 
mills have had to reduce their output 
of cloth because they can’t sell all 
they’re making. Thousands of work- 
ers have been laid off. 

U. S. leaders are watching these de- 
velopments with concern. A slump in 
the textile business could be the fore- 
runner of hard times in Japan. An 
economic depression there would not 
only create hardships for the Japa- 
nese people, but would weaken that 
nation as an effective defense partner. 

Today, Japan is one of our most re- 
liable allies in the Far East. Lying 
just off the mainland of Red China and 
the eastern coast of the Soviet Union, 
it occupies a key place in western de- 
fense planning. President Eisenhower 
has said that if the communists should 
ever get control of Japan, the Pacific 
“would become a communist lake.” 

Vital country. Though small in area, 
Japan—with more than 90,000,000 
people—ranks fifth among the world’s 
nations in population (after Red 
China, India, the Soviet Union, and 
the United States). 


The island country with an area of 
142,800 square miles is a bit smaller 


than the state of Montana. With 630 
persons to the square mile (as com- 
pared to 56 per square mile in the 
United States), Japan is an extremely 
crowded land—made more so by the 
fact that 6 out of every 7 square miles 
are mountainous. Most farms, vil- 
lages, and cities lie on the small plains. 

Democratic progress. Seldom, if 
ever, has a country experienced the 
change over a short period that Japan 
has undergone in the past 12 years. 
Moreover, seldom has a defeated na- 
tion ever cooperated so willingly with 
its conquerors. 

After defeating the Far Eastern 
land in World War II, our troops oc- 
cupied Japan for more than 6 years. 
Under American guidance, that coun- 
try undertook many reforms. 

The Emperor was deprived of his 
“divine powers,” and willingly became 
a constitutional monarch. Women re- 
ceived the right to vote. Under land 
reforms, old estates were broken up 
and parceled out to landless farmers. 

When Japan took over complete con- 
trol of its government in 1952, there 
was doubt in some quarters that this 
nation would stay on the democratic 


(Continued on page 6) 





Foreign Trade 
Puzzle Viewed 


Numerous Groups Clash over 
American Policy Toward 
Purchases Abroad 


T seems certain that one of the big- 

gest political fights in our nation’s 
capital this year will involve foreign 
trade. In fact, the battle is already 
under way. On one side are the groups 
that seek to limit and restrict U. S. 
purchases from foreign countries. On 
the other side are those who want to 
encourage such purchases. 


What is America’s present trade 
policy, and why is it the subject of so 
much controversy at this time? 


For part of the answer, we must 
look back quite a few years. During 
most of our nation’s history, tariff 
rates and other trade restrictions were 
established by Congress, and the Presi- 
dent had very little authority concern- 
ing them. In each state, business and 
labor groups that believed they were 
hurt by foreign competition brought 
strong pressure to bear on their con- 
gressmen to keep tariff rates high. 
Under congressional control, tariffs 
reached an all-time peak in 1930. 

Four years later, however, lawmak- 
ers adopted the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934—sometimes known as the “re- 
ciprocal trade law.” This measure gave 
the President a more active role in 
connection with foreign commerce. It 
permitted him to negotiate with other 
countries and draw up agreements 
under which our tariff rates—and 
those of the foreign nations involved 
—would be reduced. 

At first, this authority was granted 
to the President for a 3-year period. 
It has been renewed and extended 
numerous times since then, so that our 
reciprocal trade policy has been in 
effect for nearly 24 years. During that 
period, tariff rates have been consider- 
ably reduced—in some cases by 75% 
or more. 

(So far as trade agreements are 
concerned, much of our bargaining 
with foreign countries is now con- 
ducted at big international confer- 
ences. Two years ago, a meeting of 
this kind in Geneva, Switzerland, drew 
representatives from more than 2 
dozen of the world’s foremost trading 
countries. In signing agreements that 
our government makes at such meet- 
ings, the President uses power granted 
to him by the reciprocal trade act. ) 

The latest measure to extend the 
U. S. trade program was adopted in 
1955, and is to expire next June 30. 
President Eisenhower seeks another 
renewal—this time for a 5-year period. 





What are the President’s detailed 
recommendations? 
Primarily, he wants Congress to ex- 
tend the Chief Executive’s trade au 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Foreign Trade 


(Continued from page 1) 


thority through June 1963. He calls 
for Presidential power to make new 
agreements which—over this period— 
might cut our present tariff rates on 
specified foreign products by as much 


us 25 

Permission to increase tariffs, under 
special circumstances, is involved, too. 
According to the present law, Amer- 
producers can make an official 
protest when they feel that reduced 
tariffs—by enabling foreign competi- 
tors to “flood” this country with low- 
priced goods- 


ican 


are causing them seri- 
ous injury. If the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission agrees that the protest is 
valid, then the President can—within 
limits—boost our customs duties on 
the items concerned. 

Eisenhower wants leeway to raise 
tariffs higher, in such cases, than can 
be done under present law. The Presi- 
dent and his advisers reportedly feel 
that this latter request will help them 
win congressional support for the re- 
ciprocal trade program as a whole. In 
other words, it offers something of a 
compromise to the groups that oppose 
tariff cuts. 

The President’s main objective, how- 
is to secure further reductions 
in our tariff rates and those of other 
countries. 


ever, 


Which major groups support the 
Chief Executive in his effort to extend 
the trade program, and which ones 
oppose him? 


Americans who favor the Presi- 
dent’s program are, of course, those 
who want to expand our foreign trade. 
Certain industries rely heavily on over- 
markets. They would like for 
America to buy large quantities of 
foreign goods—so that the foreigners 
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EXPORTS IMPORTS 

DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
TOTAL 1957 U. S. EXPORTS (ex- 
cluding military aid shipments) and im- 
ports. For many years, Americans have 
sold a great many more products abroad 
than they have bought from other lands. 





will be well supplied with dollars to 
spend on U. S. products. 

The automobile industry is a good 
example. It earns large sums of money 
through sales abroad. Cars and trucks, 
in fact, constitute one of our biggest 
Even though quite a few 
Volkswagens and other foreign cars 
are now sold here in competition with 
U. S. vehicles, most American auto 
makers believe that an expansion of 
foreign trade will bring them more 
gains than losses. 

Opponents of the reciprocal trade 
plan include manufacturers who seek 
high tariff barriers so as to protect 
their markets—in this country— 
against foreign competition. Textile 
makers are an example. They argue 


exports. 
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theless depends heavily on vital raw materials from other lands. 


ADAPTED FROM NEW YORK TIMES BY JOHNSON 


ALTHOUGH OUR NATION is more self-sufficient than most others, it never- 


We import all 


the natural rubber we use, but we manufacture large quantities of artificial rubber. 


that imported cloth, made by low-paid 
workers in Japan and elsewhere, com- 
petes unfairly with American textiles 
in the U. S. market. Leaders in such 
industries think we should maintain 
strong barriers against imports. 

Certain businesses and industries 
are divided on the trade issue. For in- 
stance, some of our big petroleum com- 
panies import much of the oil that they 
refine and sell heres They want low 
tariffs. Other companies get all their 
oil from wells in this country. They 
want our government to set up various 
kinds of trade restrictions against 
foreign petroleum. 

Farmers, too, are divided. Grain pro- 
ducers want the United States to buy 
large quantities of foreign goods, so 
that the nations in Europe and else- 
where will have dollars to purchase our 
wheat and corn. Wool growers, con- 
cerned over competition from such 
lands as Australia and Argentina, fa- 
vor high tariffs and other trade re- 
strictions. 


How much do we buy from and 
sell to other countries at the present 
time? 


During 1957, we sold nearly 19.5 
billion dollars’ worth of merchandise 
to foreign countries, not including 
military-aid shipments. (With military 
aid included, the total rises above 20.8 
billion.) Our purchases from abroad 
during the same period amounted to 
slightly less than 18 billion. In other 
words, our sales outstripped our pur- 
chases by approximately 6.5 billion 
dollars (or nearly 8 billion if military 
aid is counted). 

This is a familiar pattern. Every 
year since 1893, and almost every year 
since 1875, we have sold more goods to 
other countries than they have sold to 
us. The excess amounts to nearly 63 
billion dollars since World War II, and 
slightly more than 116 billion since 
World War I. 

For most countries, a major problem 
has been that of obtaining dollars 
necessary to fill the gap between what 
they have sold to us and what they 
have bought. These dollars have been 
provided in several ways—including 
grants and loans under U, S. foreign 
aid programs, American investments 
in foreign companies, and spending 
by American tourists abroad. 

Despite all difficulties involved, our 
foreign trade has been increasing most 
of the time since World War II. Ex- 


ports rose 839% between 1951 and 1957, 
while imports rose 18%. 


What arguments are put forth by 
President Eisenhower and other peo- 
ple who favor an extension of the 
trade agreements program? 


In the first place, Eisenhower and 
his supporters argue that our own 
country’s prosperity depends heavily 
on large-scale foreign trade. During 
one recent year—according to an of- 
ficial White House report—foreign 
countries bought 19% of all the trucks 
we produced, 40% of the caterpillar- 
type tractors, 26% of the construction 
and mining equipment, and between 
25% and 40% of the cotton, wheat, 
rice, fats, and tobacco. 

Eisenhower himself, in a speech de- 
livered less than 2 weeks ago, said: 

“Four and one-half million Amer- 
icans owe their jobs to... overseas 
trade. But if we are to sell to others, 
we must buy from others. If we do not 
buy from them, ... where will they get 
the dollars with which to buy our 
goods? If they do not buy our goods, 
what happens to the 4,500,000 Amer- 
icans whose jobs depend on world 
trade? 

“There is even more than this at 
stake. Peace is at stake. Picture 2 
different worlds. 

“First, a world in which we have 
begun to throw up increasing... 
restrictions against imports. What 
happens? Bitter resentment among 
peoples whose good will and help are 
essential to our collective security; a 
sharp cut in their purchases from us; 
a severe blow to their vitally necessary 
development programs; a_ resultant 
mounting of unrest and violence; of- 
fers by the Soviet Union to take their 
output on a barter’ [exchange-of- 
goods] basis; a desperate turning to- 
ward the communists, for want of an 
alternative. ... 

“Eventually, as one country after 
another runs this course, the United 
States will find itself ... alone, its 
economy shrunken, its military posture 
damaged, its young men drafted by the 
millions for the grim defense of their 
friendless country. 

“Now consider the other possible 
picture. A world in which the newly 
developing countries build up [their] 
economies, with a host of new demands 
. .. to be filled by sales from our fac- 
tories and farms. Their own products 
begin to sell all over the globe. With 
progress comes pride and confidence. 
The same energy that might have gone 
into rioting and smashing goes into 
building and producing. ... 





“That is the kind of world America 
wants. But if we are to have that kind 
of world, we must help to build it; and 
fone of the indispensable building 
stones is] the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act.” 

People who agree with the President 
on this issue put forth other argu- 
ments that can be summed up as 
follows: 

“Year after year, our nation has 
been shipping out greater quantities of 
useful goods than it has received. This 
represents a loss amounting to 116 
billion dollars’ worth of merchandise 
since World War I—merchandise for 
which we have received nothing of real 
value in return. What we should try 
to achieve is a close balance between 
exports and imports. That is the only 
way a nation can profit from foreign 
trade. 

“It is often argued that low tariffs 
will permit ‘cheap foreign labor’ to 
compete unfairly with the workers in 
this country. The truth is this: In 
most industries, one skilled American 
worker with modern machinery can 
compete successfully with several low- 
paid, poorly equipped foreign workers. 

“It is true that certain American 
industries may be harmed by an ex- 
pansion of foreign trade. In some 
cases—relatively few—special protec- 
tive measures may be justified and can 
be taken. 

“In the long run, however, a flour- 
ishing foreign trade will help far more 
Americans than it will harm. By seek- 
ing to promote it, we serve the best 
interests of the nation as a whole, The 
least we can do, in all fairness and for 
practical reasons, is to be willing to 
buy as much from other countries as 
we sell to them.” 





How do opponents of the reciprocal 
trade program argue? 


A magazine published by the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company says: 

“The fact is that the United States 
is today the easiest market for the 
rest of the world’s goods. Here foreign 
businessmen can sell with a minimum 
of red tape, without haggling with 
government officials over prices, li- 
censes, and foreign exchange. Here 
they are paid directly by the buyer 
and can take home their dollars... 
with no questions asked by Washing- 
ton.” 

The Monsanto firm contends that 
most other countries have set up trade 
controls which are far more baffling 
and difficult than ours. It accuses some 
of our European allies, who have 
blamed American tariff barriers for 
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their economic troubles, of being 
among the worst offenders. 

The argument continues: “All that 
we’ve done to encourage greater free- 
dom of trade—by giving economic aid 
and reducing our own tariffs—has 
gone largely unheeded.” 

From other sources comes this fur- 
ther comment: “Many people talk 
about ‘the need for expanding our 
foreign trade,’ and they completely ig- 
nore the fact that it has expanded on a 
vast scale. The value of our purchases 
from foreign shores amounted to 5.8 
billion dollars in 1947, 11 billion in 
1951, and 13 billion in 1957. We cer- 
tainly need not take measures to stimu- 
late imports still further. 

“In many cases, the industries that 
are weakened by excessive foreign 
competition are those which need to be 
kept strong and productive in the in- 
terests of national defense. Concerns 
that make watches and other delicate 
instruments are an example. 

“Also, our country is now suffering 
from a business recession. Nobody 
“an be sure how long this slump will 
last. During such a period, it is es- 
pecially foolish to recommend buying 
more and more goods from abroad in- 
stead of patronizing our own farms 
and factories.” 

Mr. O. R. Strackbein—chairman of 
the Nation-Wide Committee of Indus- 
try, Agriculture and Labor on Import- 
Export Policy—has brought out the 
following points, though not in these 
exact words: 

“We must not force American pro- 
ducers and workmen into competition 
with foreigners who, in most cases, 
maintain living standards far lower 
than ours. If goods made by low-paid 
laborers abroad are allowed to flood 
U. S. markets, such competition will be 
extremely harmful to workers in this 
country—possibly causing many of 
them to lose their jobs. 

“The President and his aides should 
not be allowed to keep their present 
authority to bargain with foreign gov- 
ernments and reduce our tariffs. We 
would be better off if Congress handled 
our tariff-making. Senators and repre- 
sentatives are in close touch with their 
home states and districts, and they 
understand how seriously many of our 
industries are hurt by imports. 

“By protecting American workers, 
businessmen, and farmers from unfair 
competition, we can contribute to our 
own nation’s economic strength—and, 
thereby, to the strength of the entire 
free world.” 

As to our relations with other lands, 
certain Americans argue: “Ever since 
World War II, we have been overly 
concerned with the welfare of foreign 
countries. In the words of U. S. Repre- 
sentative Daniel Reed of New York, 
most people who want to expand our 
foreign commerce are ‘more interested 
in the nerves and feeling of other 
countries than our own.’” 

In conclusion: The decision which 
Congress must soon make will not end 
the dispute over foreign trade. This 
issue has been a source of conflict 
throughout our nation’s history, and 
will continue as such in the future. 


—By TOM MYER 








Pronunciations 


Aiichiro Fujiyama—i’é-ché’r6 f060’ji- 
ya’ma 


Charles de Gaulle—sharl’ duh gdl’ 





Fidel Castro—fé-dél’ kas’tré 

Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’see-o bi- 
tés’ta 

Habib Bourguiba—ha’béb boor’gé-ba 

Ijssel—i’sul 

Nobusuke Kishi—n6-b00-sd0-ké 


ké-shé 


by purchases they make. 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


U. S. TROOPS abroad add to a foreign land’s prosperity—as above in Japan— 


Most of our military men in other nations conduct 


themselves well and create a friendly attitude toward the United States, but a 
minority of them act in such a way as to turn many foreigners against our country. 








As Foreign Critics See Us 








URING a recent TV panel discus- 

sion, 3 youths from Turkey, Ice- 
land, and Thailand mentioned that 
many of their countrymen had become 
prejudiced against Americans because 
of drunkenness and rowdy conduct on 
the part of some GI’s stationed in their 
lands. 

There have been numerous other 
reports of this kind. From time to 
time, the people of certain lands have 
demonstrated in protest against the 
“misconduct” of U. S. troops stationed 
within their borders. 

Moreover, most people in Asian 
countries are suspicious of all foreign 
groups, regardless of their behavior. 
They say: “Asia was long dominated 
by European powers. Now it is the 
Americans who want to control us.” 

We know, of course, that this latter 
charge is unfounded. U. S. forces are 
in other countries only upon the re- 
quest or consent of the governments of 
these lands. GI’s are there for one 
purpose only; namely, to help protect 
the free world from communist ag- 
gression. Our records show that we’re 
not imperialists. We granted inde- 
pendence to the Philippines, and 
offered the same to Puerto Rico. 

Under the best of circumstances, 
however, the presence of some 750,000 
American troops in foreign lands is 
bound to cause some friction, A num- 


ber of these young men resent over- 
seas service when there is not an actual 
war going on, so their conduct is not 
always desirable. Then, too, trouble 
is easily caused by violations of na- 
tional, racial, or religious customs. At 
times, these violations are deliberate, 
but frequently they are due to lack of 
knowledge. 

U. S. military authorities recognize 
these problems and try to deal with 
them as effectively as possible. GI’s 
are given instruction about the cus- 
toms of the lands where they will 
serve, and their responsibilities as 
goodwill ambassadors abroad are em- 
phasized. Whether still more should 
be done along this line, and whether 
greater care should be made in select- 
ing servicemen to represent us in 
foreign lands—these are controversial 
issues. 

Meanwhile, the picture is certainly 
not all bad. Many people in foreign 
lands welcome our troops and realize 
the service they are rendering. The 
majority of GI’s abroad conduct them- 
selves well. They have performed 
countless acts of a friendly, generous 
nature, such as adopting war orphans, 
helping out in floods and other disas- 
ters, giving to needy people, etc. More- 
over, the money they spend in other 
countries helps business conditions in 
these lands. 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are cor- 
rectly finished, heavy rectangle will spell 
a geographical area. 


1. The capital city of communist-con- 
trolled Poland. 

2. Tax on imported goods is called a 

3. Without ____________, the Nether- 
lands would be a much smaller territory 
than it is. 

ae 


: _ are 2nd leading U. S. ex- 
port. 


5. Capital of Japan. 


6. Japan buys most of the —_______ 
she turns into finished goods from the 
United States. 

7. Prime Minister of Japan. 

8. Japan is a world leader in manu- 
facturing 


9. A name used for the Netherlands 
during much of that country’s history. 






































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Menshikov. VERTICAL: 
1. Potomac; 2. taxes; 3. Tunisia; 4. Pear- 
son; 5. eight; 6. Trinidad; 7. Polk; 8. 
export; 9. Havana. 











Readers Say— 











There would be no farm surpluses in 
our country if the extra products went to 
the people who are starving in other 
parts of the world. The government 
should find the means to get the surplus 
food to those who need it. 

ALICE GRANT, 
Potsdam, New York 


* 


To many people in the world, the fear 
of famine is greater than the fear of 
war. Why don’t we strengthen our world 
leadership by giving our surpluses to 
the countries where people are starving? 
By making this use of our productive 
capacities, we might lead the way to 
world peace. RETA RoGERs, 

Emporia, Kansas 


* 


The major part of our foreign aid 
program has not fed starving people; 
therefore communism has gained roots 
in some nations to which we have given 
aid. This is a basic fault of our foreign 
policy. If we put more emphasis on 
economic and technical assistance, we 
would be attacking the problem directly, 
would be 


and our program more suc- 
cessful. SuSAN CHRISTOPHERSON, 


Newell, South Dakota 

[Editor’s Note: Various other readers 
have written, urging that American 
farm surpluses be used for relief pur- 
poses. Our government is using a part 
of our surplus food in this manner. 
Needy Americans, who have first priority 
under this program, used about 3 billion 
pounds of surplus food products from 
July 1951 to June 1957. 

Since 1949, American relief agencies 
have distributed more than 5. billion 
pounds of surplus farm products abroad. 
More than 60,000,000 people, including 
10,000,000 refugees, have received this 
food. We also sell some of our surpluses 
to other nations on terms which they can 
meet. 

Americans are divided over whether 
this program should be expanded. The 
majority of letters we received support 
such an expansion. ] 


* 


Here is my opinion on the questions 
raised by the letter from the South Viet 
Namese girl which was discussed in the 
March 10th AMERICAN OBSERVER: 

The only reason we are aiding South 
Viet Nam is to help insure the free 
world against communism. We do not 
want to control that land or use it to 
make money. 

If a high percentage of the people of 
South Viet Nam feel we are assisting 
their country for selfish reasons, they 
should realize that the aid we have given 
them has strengthened their country’s 
defense as well as its economic stand- 
ards. Without our help, that land could 
easily fall under communist control. 

Mary WISNER, 
Copenhagen, New York 


* 


The only thing our country hopes to 
gain by helping South Viet Nam is to 
keep it a free nation of free people, and 
not let it get under the iron rule of the 
communists. If the United States were 
a selfish, imperialist nation, it would not 
have prepared the Philippines for self- 
rule. As soon as they were ready to 
stand on their own feet, we gave the 
Filipinos their freedom. 

SOPHOMORE CLASS, 
BATTLE LAKE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Battle Lake, Minnesota 


3 


Science should be encouraged in our 
schools, but I do not feel that other 
courses should be eliminated. A person 
should be guided toward the field for 
which he is best suited. In addition to 
scientists, we need farmers, economists, 
doctors, and trained people in many other 
vocations and professions. Our democ- 
racy also needs as many politically in- 
formed citizens as possible. 


KENNETH CROCKETT, 
Humble, Texas 
* 


Teen-agers who offend others are those 
who have themselves been hurt deeply, 
and who more than likely come from 
negligent homes. Someone should ear- 
nestly advise them and take an interest 
in them. It’s a long, tedious job, but 
isn’t it worth a better citizen of tomor- 
row? A person in trouble needs a friend. 

ANNA MARIE BICKERSTAFF, 
Richmond, Virginia 
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The Story of the Week 


Struggle in Cuba 


There have been fewer people than 
usual on the streets and in the stores 
of Havana, Cuba’s capital, during 
recent days. A number of citizens 
are fearful of- venturing outdoors 
because of the growing strife between 
President Fulgencio Batista and his 
opponents. 

Fidel Castro, leader of an armed 
group which has sought to overthrow 
the present Cuban government for 
some months now, warns that he will 
launch an all-out fight against Batista 
early in April unless the President 
resigns immediately. As of this writ- 
ing, Batista has ignored Castro’s 
threats. The President has also pushed 
aside pleas of church and civic leaders 





Sarven pauni 
AYE AYE SAN, attractive young 
woman of Burma, stands guard at an 
airfield to which she is assigned. She 
recently scored top honors in the first 
training course for women members of 
the Burma Air Force. 


to quit his office in the hope of avert- 
ing a bloody conflict. 

Batista first came to power in the 
1930’s by force of arms. Later, in 
1940, he established his power lawfully 
by winning a 4-year term as President. 
After stepping down from the Presi- 
dency at the end of his term, he again 
seized power in 1952. He won elections 
for a new term of office 4 years later. 

Opponents of Batista accuse him of 
using dictatorial methods. They charge 
that Presidential elections set for 
November are rigged to favor pro- 
Batista candidates, and that opponents 
aren’t given freedom to campaign for 
the island’s top elective office. 

Supporters of Batista argue that he 
is doing his best to establish a full 
democracy in Cuba, and that every 
effort is being made to insure free 
elections next fall. They contend that 
the revolts and threats of uprisings 
staged by his opponents make some 
temporary curbs on democratic privi- 


leves necessary. 


Unhappy France 


A trip through France today is like 
walking on the ivy-covered rim of a 
strange kind of voleano. There is an 
appearance of peace and gaiety on the 
outside, but a deep resentment boils 
underneath the surface, 

So says New York Times newsman 
C. L. Sulzberger in a dispatch from 
Paris. He points out that a great 
many French citizens are “sick and 
tired” of the endless, costly war 
against the Algerian rebels who want 
independence from France. Frenchmen 
are also fed up, Mr. Sulzberger con- 


tinues, with rising prices, low pay, and 
a government that is so badly torn 
from within that it can’t solve any of 
France’s numerous problems. 

The French are sharply divided over 
what to do in Algeria. Some argue 
that talks should be held with the Al- 
gerians for a settlement of the costly 
dispute. Other Frenchmen oppose any 
dealings with the rebels, and insist 
that more men should be sent to Al- 
geria to crush the independence move- 
ment in a hurry. 

Meanwhile, many French people 
have been shocked by growing reports 
of torture and terrorism in Algeria by 
their nation’s troops. Leaders of the 
toman Catholic Church in France, a 
country that is predominately Catholic, 
have denounced the “inhuman” treat- 
ment of Algerians by French soldiers. 

Certain observers fear that France, 
in growing desperation over its numer- 
ous troubles in Algeria and at home, 
may turn to strong-man rule in an 
effort to find a way out of its dilemma. 
There are already growing demands 
for a return to power of General 
Charles de Gaulle, the World War II 
hero who advocates a concentration of 
great power in the hands of the French 
executive. 


Highway Billboards 


Not long ago, a newspaper cartoon 
showed a man with a car full of bill- 
boards pushing John Q. Public off the 
new highways now being planned and 
built with the help of federal funds. 
The cartoon refers to the fight now 
going on in Congress over proposals 
to limit billboards on our newest roads. 

Under proposed legislation, Uncle 
Sam would withhold some federal 
funds from states that do not enact 
laws banning billboards on main thor- 
oughfares. The proposal recommends 
that states ban highway advertising 
signs for a distance of 750 feet on each 
side of important roads. 

Some Americans strongly favor laws 
to limit billboards on our highways. 
They say: “Too many of our thor- 
oughfares are already cluttered with 
unsightly signs. These signs spoil 


beautiful scenery in many areas, and 
are a driving hazard. They distract 
the motorist and occasionally interfere 
with his vision while driving. 

Other citizens contend: “It is true 
that some roads now have too many 
billboards, but federal regulation is 


” 


not the answer. The matter should be 
left up to the states and private 
groups. Actually, the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association, which is made up of 
many highway advertisers, has already 
adopted a code of its own to insure 
‘discretion and taste’ in the use of 
billboards on our roads.” 


Nobusuke Kishi 


Uppermost in the mind of Japan’s 
Premier Nobusuke Kishi are plans to 
encourage more life-giving trade with 
other countries and to strengthen ties 
of friendship with neighboring lands 
(see page 1 story). 

Japan’s leader has shown that he 
will go to great lengths to achieve his 
aims. Some time ago, for instance, 
he visited Southeast Asian lands that 
had been invaded by Japanese forces 
during World War II to apologize 
publicly for wartime acts. He took 
this unusual step to improve friendly 
ties with his neighbors and to boost 
Japanese trade with them. 

Though Kishi served in the Japa- 
nese government that waged war on 
us from 1941 to 1945, he is now re- 
garded as a good friend of the United 
States. In fact, certain political 
groups in Japan accuse him of being 
an “American stooge”’—a charge he 
calls “ridiculous.” 

Because of his wartime activities, 
Kishi was jailed by American occupa- 
tion forces when Japan surrendered in 
1945. He was later released, and ran 
for public office after the Japanese 
Peace Treaty was signed about 6 years 
after World War II ended. He then 
became a prominent leader of the Con- 
servative Party, whose members are 
now known as Conservative-Liberals. 

Kishi, who is 61, reads and speaks 
English exceptionally well. His fa- 
vorite English author is Winston 
Churchill. When he can get away 
from his many official duties, Kishi 
likes to play golf or go fishing. 


Terms in the News 


Here are some terms that often ap- 
pear in connection with foreign trade: 

Reciprocal trade agreements. These 
are agreements between 2 or more 
countries for easing trade restrictions. 
Each nation makes trade concessions 
in return for similar favors from 
other countries involved. 

GATT. This is short for General 





ELECTRONICS EXPERT. At 18, Eric Von Valtier is already a successful 


designer of complicated electronic devices for an engineering firm in Detroit. 








NOBUSUKE KISHI 
Prime Minister of Japan 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, or- 
ganized by the United States and 
other free nations after World War 
II. Countries belonging to GATT 
agree to cut tariffs and reduce other 
barriers to world trade. 

Unilateral. When a nation makes a 
change in its trade policies—such as 
an increase in tariff rates—without 
first consulting other countries, it acts 
unilaterally or in a one-sided manner. 

Bilateral. A bilateral trade agree- 
ment is one that is made between 2 
countries. Both sides may agree, for 
instance, to make similar cuts in tariff 
‘ates, or they may promise to exchange 
certain types of goods. 

Multilateral. This term refers to 
agreements made among more than 2 
nations. 

Unilateral, bilateral, and multilat- 
eral are also used to describe various 
international agreements and actions 
other than those involving trade. Uni- 
lateral disarmament, for instance, re- 
fers to a cut in arms by one nation 
without any requirement that other 
countries take similar action. A bi- 
lateral disarmament pledge involves 2 
countries, and a multilateral agree- 
ment includes more than 2 nations. 


Summit Talks Here? 


If Uncle Sam does agree to “sum- 
mit” talks with top Soviet leaders, 
should we invite Russia’s Communist 
Party boss Nikita Khrushchev and 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin to the 
United States for a meeting? Ameri- 
“ans are divided over this question. 

Those who answer with a “no” con- 
tend: “If Khrushchev and Bulganin 
came to America for top-level talks, it 
would be a major propaganda victory 
for the Reds, They could then boast 
to the world that they had traveled 
halfway around the world for a meet- 
ing with us in the hope of achieving 
peace. If we did not agree to their 
terms, they could say we would not 
cooperate with them despite their will- 
ingness to meet us more than halfway. 
Thus, summit talks, if agreed upon, 
should not be held here.” 

Other Americans argue: “We would 
add to our global prestige if we invited 
Khrushehev and Bulganin here for 
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summit talks. Such a move would show 
the world that we are willing to bend 
over backwards to work for peace. 
Since the United Nations is located on 
our soil, it would be appropriate to 
hold top-level peace talks in the United 
States.” 

How do you feel about this ques- 
tion? Write and tell 
think. 


us what vou 


College Teachers 


The nation’s colleges, as we know, 
are short of qualified professors. One 
reason for this shortage is the low pay 
of college teachers. After 7 or 8 years 
of advanced study needed for the 
Ph. D. degree required in most jobs, 
an instructor often begins at $4,000 or 
less a year. The average income for 
all college teachers is $6,120 a year. 

How does this pay scale compare 
with earnings in other fields? 

Plumbers average around $7,000 a 
year. So do electricians, bricklayers, 
and a number of other skilled workers. 
Persons in these fields do important 
work, but they generally need only 4 
years of preparation for their trade— 
years in which they can work as paid 
apprentices. 

Factory workers who need little or 
no specialized training now average 
$4,582 a year. Truck drivers who 
handle the big long-distance vehicles 
earn an average of $6,500 or more an- 
nually. 

In a number of professions, the pay 
is also much higher than it is in col- 
lege teaching. Doctors average close to 
$15,000 a year, and dentists have in- 
comes of around $13,000 annually. The 
average yearly earnings for lawyers 
are about $12,000. 


Calling a Doctor 


It is late at night and a member of 
your family is running a high fever. 
You phone your family doctor, but find 
that he has been called out of town 
unexpectedly and won’t be back for a 
day or so. 

Have you ever been faced with a 
problem similar to this one? If so, 
and if you live in one of the growing 
number of cities that has a physicians’ 
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UNITED PRESS 


This is a model of a strange Army craft, soon to be tested. 


It is built to take off and land vertically, and also to move along a foot or so 


above ground. 
up to 150 miles an hour. 


with the hovering ability of helicopters. 
partment take up the vehicle’s center section. 


exchange plan, you probably were able 
to get another doctor in a hurry. 

Under the physicians’ exchange 
plan, you can call a central telephone 
number at any time, day or night, 
when you need a doctor quickly. The 
exchange has a list of doctors who 
make emergency calls whenever they 
are needed. All cities having 200,000 
or more people, and many smaller 
communities, too, have such exchange 
plans. 

Does your community have a phy- 
sicians’ exchange? If so, find out the 
telephone number in case you need a 
doctor in a hurry. If not, work with 
parents and doctors in your area to 
get one started. 


State Your Views 


If you could be in a newspaper office 
or on Capitol Hill when a thoughtful 
letter of criticism comes in, you would 
realize how much influence you as an 
individual citizen can wield if you 
make the effort. 

The newspaper editor, for instance, 
may call a meeting of his staff to go 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Leo the Lion grabbed hold of a tiger 
and demanded, “Who is the king of the 
jungle?” 

“You, O Mighty One,’ answered the 
tiger. 

Then Leo met a gorilla and asked the 
same thing. 

“You are, O Lion,” replied the gorilla. 

Finally Leo stopped an elephant and 
said haughtily, “Who is boss of the 
jungle?” 

The elephant picked him up, whirled 
him threugh the air, and banged him 
against a tree. Leo got up feebly and 
said: 

“Good grief! 
know the answer 
sore!” 


Just because you don’t 
is no reason to get 
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“I’m telling you—there’s not enough 
room around here for both of us.” 





AGENCY 


Mess Sergeant: Let me tell you some- 
thing, wise guy. I was making pies be- 
fore you were born. 

Soldier: Okay, okay. 
them now? 


But why serve 
* 


Today, if a man shakes your hand you 
don’t know whether he’s glad to see you 
or just winding his watch. 


* 


An alarmed motorist stopped hurriedly 
when he saw a young man standing be- 
side an overturned small sports car. 

“Anybody hurt in the accident?” he 
inquired. 

“There wasn’t any accident,” replied 
the young man. “I’m changing a tire.” 


* 


A Navy recruit on his first ocean trip 
was taking an examination for promo- 
tion. One of the questions was: 

“What steps should be taken in case of 
a leaky tube in the boiler?” 

He wrote: “The boiler room ladder, 
preferably two steps at a time!” 


* 


In 1952, while returning from Europe 
by boat, a man dropped a very valuable 
diamond ring overboard. Last week, 
while attending a banquet at which fish 
was served, he bit down on something 
hard. It was a fishbone. 





It will fly over or under bridges, and travel at a snail’s pace or 
It is intended to combine the utility of ground jeeps 


An operator’s seat and passenger com- 
Rotors are at front and rear. 


over points raised in the letter. A 
special editorial may be written to 
discuss its ideas. Or the letter may 
be published. 

A congressman, who is always highly 
interested in the views of voters back 
home, will study each letter carefully 
and do all he can to answer any com- 
plaint. He may even propose new 
legislation based on the writer’s ideas. 

So remember that a letter from you 
to news publications and to public of- 
ficials does get attention, especially if 
it has something important to say and 
if it is courteous in tone. 


Bourguiba Changes Mind 


Tunisia’s President Habib Bour- 
guiba says he will continue his co- 
operation with the western nations. 
Not long ago, he threatened to end his 
friendship with us and our allies if no 
solution could be worked out quickly 
in his dispute with France. 3our- 
guiba now says he is certain that the 
United States and Britain will work 
for the “best interests” of his country. 

Tunisia and France are on poor 
terms because of differences over Al- 
geria’s struggle for freedom from 
Paris. Fighting between the French 
and Algerian rebels has increasingly 
spilled over into Tunisia, causing 
deaths and high property damage 
there. President Bourguiba wants 
France to pay for the damages and to 
shut down French bases in Tunisia. 


Jobs This Summer 


It will be harder for high school 
seniors and college graduates to get 
jobs this summer than at any time 
since 1949. So say state and federal 
Labor Department officials after mak- 
ing a survey of employment prospects 
for the months ahead. 

Students who are at the top of their 
class, particularly those in the fields of 
science or engineering, should have 
little trouble in getting a good job this 
year, officials point out. But others 
will not find it easy to get employment, 
because the number of openings for 
new workers has declined sharply this 
year. 

Labor officials remind high school 
seniors that, year in and year out, 
their chances for employment and good 
salaries will be better if they go to 
college or vocational school than if 
they don’t. 






Easter Holiday 


In accordance with its usual prac- 
tice, the AMERICAN OBSERVER will not 
publish an issue on the Monday which 
coincides with the Easter holiday. 
Consequently, no paper will be pub- 
lished on April 7. The next issue will 
be dated April 14. That paper, in ob- 
servance of Pan American Week, will 
feature the 20 republics south of the 
Rio Grande. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase whose mean- 
ing is most nearly the same. Correct 
answers are on page 8, column 3. 


1. The big question is whether an- 
nihilation (a-ni'i-la’shin) can be pre- 
vented. (a) complete destruction (b) 
famine (c) a serious depression (d) 
an invasion. 

2. The defendant’s memory was piie- 
nomenal. (fé-ném’é-n’l) (a) clear 
(b) unclear (c) accurate (d) extraor- 
dinary. 

3. The government and the rebels 
asked our President to mediate. 
(mé’di-at) (a) take sides (b) work 
out an agreement (c) refer the prob- 
lem to the United Nations (d) send 
troops. 

4. The judge was known for his 
equitable (ék’wi-tii-b’l) decisions. (a) 
hasty (b) just, impartial (c) unjust, 
partial (d) lengthy. 

5. It was through his own volition 
(v6-lish’in) that he took the stand. 
(a) stupidity (b) legal knowledge (c) 
choice (d) ambition. 

6. Many military weapons developed 
in recent years are obsolete (6b’s6- 
lét). (a) tremendously powerful (b) 
capable of destroying entire nations 
(c) extremely complex (d) outdated 
by more effective weapons. 

7. The young lawyer addressed the 
judge with deference. (déf’er-éns) 
(a) respect (b) sarcasm (c) shyness 
(d) confidence. 

8. Trying to allay (a-la’) the coun- 
tries’ fears presents a difficult prob- 
lem. (a) arouse (b) quiet (c) dis- 
cover (d) recognize. 
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Japan’s Crisis 


(Continued from page 1) 


path. Some felt that Japan would 
slide back into old ways, and would 
again fall under despotic rule. 

Today—in 1958— it is still too early 
to state flatly that Japan will always 
remain a democratic land. But it is a 
fact that in most respects the Japanese 
are sticking to the democratic way 
that was mapped out during the occu- 
pation period. There has been no 
marked backsliding toward the mili- 
tarism and extreme nationalism that 
characterized prewar Japan. 

Western ways. Furthermore, the 
Japanese—especially the young people 

are following western ways of living 
to a far greater extent than they did 
20 years ago. The wearing of western- 
type clothing, for example, is far more 
common than it used to be. 

Western sports such as baseball, 
tennis, and golf are popular. Many 
teen-agers are fans of such American 
Boone and Eddie 
In their daily lives, Japanese 


singers as Pat 
Fisher. 
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families are beginning to show many 
of the same desires that American 
families have—to own a television set, 
a car, or a house. 

These changes do not mean, though, 
that the Japanese standard of living 
is like that of Americans. The average 
yearly income of $210 per person in 
Japan is so much below ours (U. S. 
average income is almost $2,000 
yearly) that most Japanese still can- 
not afford many of the household ap- 
pliances and luxuries that Americans 
take for granted. 

Yet it is unquestionable that the 
events of the last dozen years have 
created in Japan a lively interest in 
American ways and strong ties be- 
tween that nation’s government and 
ours. Now, U. S. observers are won- 
dering if these ties are going to be 
weakened by Japan’s growing eco- 
nomic troubles. To understand this 
looming crisis, let us see how the Japa- 
nese economy operates. 

Importance of trade. The most in- 
dustrialized nation in Asia, Japan de- 
pends for its prosperity on the sale of 
manufactured goods to other lands. 
She is today the leading shipbuilding 
country in the world, ranks third in 
manufacturing cotton cloth, and sixth 
in refining steel. Among the many 
products she makes and sells abroad 
are cameras, refrigerators, autos, 
chemicals, and toys. 

But in the raw materials that go 
into these products, Japan is a poor 
nation. She has to buy elsewhere 
about 80°, of the industrial materials 
she uses. Most of the iron used in 
manufacturing has to be purchased 
from Malaya, the Philippines, India, 
the United States, and other lands. 

All the cotton needed in the textile 


industry must be bought from other 


nations—much of it from the United 





States. Also imported are all of Ja- 
pan’s needed wool, nearly all of its 
aluminum, 94% of its petroleum, and 
43% of its coking coal (used in mak- 
ing steel). 

In addition, the Japanese have to 
buy about 20% of their food abroad. 
Though the farmers of Japan do an 
excellent job, they generally lack mod- 
ern equipment and their plots average 
only 21% acres in size. While they 
raise most of the rice and vegetables 
that the country needs, some of these 
products must be secured elsewhere as 
well as considerable wheat. 

Finding markets. Today, Japan’s 
great need is to increase its sales 
abroad. In 1957, the value of the goods 
she bought was 30% greater than the 
value of the products she sold. If she 
can’t boost her foreign sales, then the 
island nation won’t be able to buy the 
food and raw materials that she must 
have to get along. 

In recent years, U.S. military spend- 
ing in Japan has gone far toward 
making up the trade deficit. In fact, 
supplying the American forces in the 
Far Eastern land with food, shelter, 
and many kinds of services has—ex- 
cept for actual shipments to our nation 
—been Japan’s biggest source of in- 
come over the past few years. 

We are now, however, in the process 
of withdrawing our troops from Ja- 
pan. With income from this source 
declining, the Japanese are faced with 
the need of boosting exports to balance 
their accounts. 

Increasing sales is proving to be a 
difficult task. Last fall, Prime Min- 
ister Nobusuke Kishi made a goodwill 
tour through the lands to the south of 
Japan, trying to stimulate trade with 
South Viet Nam, Malaya, Indonesia, 
New Zealand, Australia, and the 
Philippines. 

These Asian countries were invaded 
by the Japanese during World War II, 
and Australia and New Zealand were 
threatened with invasion. Bitter 
memories dating back to the con- 
flict have kept relations with Japan 
strained ever since the war ended. 

Kishi’s trip, it is felt, was a forward 
step toward restoring better relations. 
However, it has not—as yet—brought 
Japan much more trade. Indonesia, 
where trade prospects seemed most 
promising, is now involved in a civil 
war that has disrupted commercial 
dealings. 

Trade with China. Before World 
War II, almost one-fourth of Japan’s 
exports went to the mainland of China. 
Today, with China in communist 
hands, the trade has dropped sharply. 

One reason is that, at the time of 
the Korean War, the United States 
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IN MOUNTAINOUS JAPAN, over 90,000,000 people (630 to the square mile) 
live in an area a bit smaller than Montana, whose population is around 670,000 


and its allies—including Japan— 
stopped trading with Red China. The 
purpose of the trade ban was to keep 
China from getting goods that would 
help her in waging war in Korea. 

In recent years, the trade embargo 
has been relaxed to some degree on 
non-military items by most western 
countries (though the United States 
still sticks to the original ban). Japan 
is dealing in a small way with Red 
China, and the Chinese are urging the 
Japanese to ignore the ban altogether. 

So far, Prime Minister Kishi has 
refused to give in to the Chinese. 
Nevertheless, there is a growing de- 
mand in Japan that he do so. Recently 
a group of Japanese businessmen ar- 
ranged with Red China an exchange of 
goods amounting to some $98,000,000 
in value. Kishi’s government has not 
approved the deal, but if a depression 
looms in Japan, the Tokyo government 
may be forced to do so. 

Those Japanese who oppose unre- 
stricted trade with Red China argue 
that such a policy would help commu- 
nist prestige but would not restore 
anything like the volume of business 
‘arried on between Japan and China 
20 years ago. Russia has taken over 
most of China’s foreign trade at the 
expense of Japan and others. Also, it 
is contended that Red China doesn’t 
have the money to pay for Japan’s 
products, and would turn out to be an 
unsatisfactory trading partner. 
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CHOPSTICKS are still used by many people in the island nation of Japan 


Trade with U. §. Japan is looking 
hopefully to the United States for a 
solution of its troubles. 

Aiichiro Fujiyama, Japan’s foreign 
minister, told a gathering of American 
businessmen not long ago that his 
country must sell more to the United 
States or risk economic collapse. 
“Whether or not we develop smoothly 
our exports to the United States,” he 
said, “is to us Japanese a matter of 
life or death.” 

What is the state of trade today be- 
tween the United States and Japan? 
We are Japan’s biggest supplier. One- 
third of the items that she buys abroad 
come from our country. Next to Can- 
ada, she is the best foreign customer 
for American goods. She is the largest 
overseas buyer of American farm 
products, raw cotton, and crude oil. 

For our part, we buy about 22% of 
the goods that Japan sells abroad. We 
are her biggest customer. Among our 
purchases are cotton cloth, canned 
tuna fish, umbrella frames, photo- 
graphic equipment, and toys. 

Today, the: Japanese are buying 
from us annually about twice as much 
as they sell to us. They say that this 
lopsided trade situation cannot con- 
tinue. Japanese officials contend that 
unless they can sell more in the United 
States, they will have to reduce their 
purchases of American products. 

A major barrier to Japan’s selling 
more goods here is the objection of 
Americans who manufacture many of 
the same items which Japan produces. 
They say that, by employing cheap 
labor, Japan can produce these prod- 
ucts at such a low cost as to undersell 
U. S. manufacturers. Therefore, they 
ask that the entry of these goods into 
our country be restricted. 

(For a discussion of the broad 
issues raised in this controversy, see 
the page 1 article on foreign trade.) 

What makes the problem acute is 
that if Japan can’t boost trade, the 
slump now felt in the Japanese textile 
industry may develop into a full-scale 
economic depression. If that should 
happen, then popular discontent might 
upset Japan’s government and put into 
power a group less sympathetic with 
the United States and the other west- 
ern nations. The Far Eastern land 
might then sever its ties with us. 

The situation regarding Japan viv- 
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idly illustrates how closely interrelated 
are foreign trade and defense. To safe- 
guard the nation’s defense through 
effective alliances while adequately 
protecting American business inter- 
ests is a challenging problem. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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FRIEND of mine had the honor 

of being chosen by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as one of the 
“Ten Outstanding Young Men of the 
Country.” 

This was the latest of a series of 
triumphs for this youth. All through 
high school and college, he was a 
leader. Time and again, he was se- 
lected as president of his class or of 
some organization to which he be- 
longed. 

While this young man has ability, 
he is not an intellectual giant by any 
means. But he is one of the most 
likable persons I have ever met. I 
have never seen him when he was 
not courteous, well-mannered, and 
friendly. 

One day not long ago I asked him 
how he could always manage to get 
along with everybody and make them 
like him. Being a modest fellow, he 
denied any claim to popularity, but he 
did say this: 

“My mother is a wonderful person. 
When I was very young, she ham- 
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mered away at the importance of being 
courteous and well-mannered at all 
times. She said that if I wanted to 
have friends and live a really happy 
life, the way to do it was to treat 
everyone the way I myself would like 
to be treated. 

“At first, I was not too much im- 
pressed, and kidded her about when 
she was going to deliver her next 
sermon. But gradually she put the 
idea across to me. I'll never forget 
the words she used on one occasion: 
‘Carry good manners and courtesy 
wherever you go.’ 

“After that, whenever I began to 
get irritable, impatient, or mean, I 
would think of what she had said. As 
a result, I made an effort to be cour- 
teous and well-mannered on all occa- 
sions—whether I was talking, driving, 
competing, or doing anything else. It 
became less and less of an effort, and 
before long I had developed the habit 
to such an extent that it became auto- 
matic for me to follow her advice.” 

If all people could learn the lesson 
this young man has, they would be 
happier and so would everyone else. 





NDOUBTEDLY, a large number 

of our readers saw the recent TV 
show, “Hans Brinker,” a tale of old 
Holland (now the Netherlands) which 
has appealed to many generations of 
Americans. In fact, the average per- 
son often thinks of the Dutch nation 
in terms of glimpses from “Hans 
Brinker” and other stories. 

Is this little land, situated on the 
North Sea between West Germany and 
Belgium, still a “Hans Brinker” land 
of ice skating and wooden shoes—of 
windmills and dikes? 

To a certain extent, life in the 
Netherlands is unchanged. When 
Dutch canals freeze, thousands of 
skaters, from members of the Queen’s 
household on down, turn out for the 
fun. In addition, however, the Dutch 
now engage in practically every type 
of modern sport. Soccer matches be- 
tween the Netherlands and neighbor- 
ing Belgium draw 65,000 fans to a 
stadium in Amsterdam, largest Dutch 
city. Bicycling is also a very popular 
recreational activity there. 

Picturesque windmills, built long 
ago, still mark the level Dutch land- 
scape. In low-lying western and north- 
ern Netherlands, the mills were once 
used to pump water from farm lands 
into rivers or canals. Nowadays, most 
of the pumping is done by electricity, 
but some of the mills continue to op- 
erate. Wooden shoes are still worn for 
work in the damp “polders,” as the 
drained fields are called, but most peo- 
ple wear regular shoes. 

As for the dikes, they are essential. 
Almost half of the country would be 
flooded if it were not for their protec- 
tion. The Dutch have literally ‘““made” 
much of their farm land, and this work 
is still going on. One project which 
has long been in progress is the con- 
version of the Zuider Zee, formerly an 
arm of the North Sea, into a much 
smaller fresh-water lake with a new 
name—lIjssel Sea. The “polder” land 
gained from this operation will add 
10% to the nation’s farm land. 

With an area only about the size of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut com- 
bined, the Netherlands has a popula- 
tion of about 11,000,000. With 872 
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DUTCH GIRLS with a wheel of cheese, a leading product of the Netherlands 


Life in the Netherlands 


Dutch Continue Courageous Fight Against Odds 


people per square mile, it is the most 
densely populated country in the 
world. 

To ease the pressure on their lim- 
ited land, the Netherlands government 
has been encouraging people to mi- 
grate, and each year sees some 30,000 
to 50,000 Dutch leaving their home- 
land for good. The greatest number 
go to Canada and Australia. This year 
the number leaving will be balanced 
by some 45,000 Dutch citizens coming 
in. These people have been evacuated 
from troubled Indonesia. 

To provide more jobs for its people, 
the Netherlands has been rapidly ex- 
panding its industries. Lacking in 
natural resources, except for coal and 
petroleum, the Dutch have specialized 
in skilled work, such as making radios 
and bicycles, and polishing diamonds. 
Extremely efficient industries produce 
chemicals, machine tools, and business 
machines. The manufacture of a low- 
priced car is planned. Since most 
Dutch use bikes for local transporta- 


tion, it is hoped that the new car can 
find a good market in other lands. 

Shipping and shipbuilding have long 
been major industries of. this seafar- 
ing nation. Its 300 shipyards make 
it the world’s 4th ranking producer 
in this field. Its second largest city, 
Rotterdam, lying at the mouth of 
the Rhine, Western Europe’s greatest 
river, is one of the world’s largest and 
busiest ports. 

Five-sixths of the employed people 
in the Netherlands work in industry, 
but Dutch farmers are famous as 
skilled specialists. Many of them make 
a living on farms as small as 2 
They grow the famous tulip bulbs, 
make the fine Edam and Gouda 
cheeses, and produce meat products, 
vegetables, poultry, and seeds which 
are sold in many other nations. Most 
of the “polders” are used as meadows. 

Despite expert farming, this small 
country must import one-fourth of its 
food. Because of the food scarcity, 
and because the home market for man- 
ufactured goods is limited, foreign 
trade is vital to the Dutch. To in- 
crease their business abroad, they are 
cooperating with other European na- 
tions in trade organizations. 

For example, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg are working 
together in the Benelux Economic 
Union. In February, the 3 Benelux 
nations removed all tariffs on one an- 
other’s goods. 

The Dutch people suffered severely 
during World War II, when their 
country was occupied by the Ger- 
mans. In 1949 they were dealt an- 
other blow when the East Indies, for- 
merly their largest and richest colony, 
won independence and set up the na- 
tion of Indonesia. In 1953, severe 
floods inundated about 5% of all the 
land in the Netherlands and drowned 
1,800 people. 

In spite of these setbacks, the hard- 
working Dutch people progressed 
splendidly after World War II. In 
the period 1947 to 1954, they increased 
their industrial production by 77%. 
In 1957 the average income per person 
in the Netherlands was around $570, 
which is lower than most of its Euro- 
pean neighbors, but higher than the 
majority of nations in the world. 

A recent recession, with rising un- 
employment, is being watched closely 
by Dutch officials. 

—By ERNEST SEEGERS 
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Career for Tomorrow - - Airline Stewardess 


T is 11:50 p.m., Eastern Standard 

Time, and a huge DC-7 passenger 
plane is warming up at the National 
Airport in Washington, D.C., prepar- 
ing for a nonstop flight to Los Angeles. 
Two pretty airline stewardesses sign 
in on the crew sheet for the flight at 
the airport’s operations room. 

A few minutes later, the young 
women go over to the plane to check 
food and first-aid supplies. From a 
ticket agent, they get an idea of who 
their passengers will be on the flight 
to Los Angeles. One of the steward- 
esses then stands at the cabin door of 
the plane to receive passengers, while 
the other directs them to their seats. 

By 12:50 a.m., the passengers are 
They are counted, and the 
total number is reported to the agent 
on the ground. Then the plane’s doors 
are closed. Both stewardesses move 
up the aisle checking seat belts while 
the giant DC-7 taxies to the runway. 
Within minutes, the plane is air-borne. 

The stewardesses walk up and down 
the aisle offering magazines and pil- 
lows to the passengers, and doing what 
they can to make the trip a pleasant 
one. If the plane bumps or rolls be- 
cause of bad weather, the girls seek to 
calm the fears of any nervous passen- 
gers. During the course of the trip, 
the stewardesses may be called upon 
to warm bottles for a hungry baby, 
give aspirin to a passenger with a 
headache, or bring a snack to persons 
who get hungry. 

At 6:10 a.m., Pacific Standard Time, 
the plane touches the runway at the 
Los Angeles International Airport. 
The stewardesses bid farewell to the 


aboard. 


passengers and report to the opera- 
tions room at the airport. The next 
flight for the young women is likely to 
be at least a day or 2 away. 
Qualifications. If you decide to be- 
come an airline stewardess, you must 
have a good disposition, neat appear- 
ance, and a friendly personality. Since 
you will work almost entirely with 
travelers, it is essential for you to be 
able to talk easily with all types of 
people, and to be even-tempered. In 
time of danger, you must be calm and 
put the welfare of passengers first. 


Applicants usually must be between 
21 and 28 years of age, and between 5 
feet and 5 feet, 8 inches tall. Some 
airlines require a stewardess to be a 
trained nurse or to have at least 2 
years of college. Others accept high 
school graduates who have had busi- 
ness experience. If she serves on an 
international flight, a stewardess may 
be required to speak at least 1 foreign 
language. 

Training. You can get the training 
you need at special schools maintained 





by the airline companies. It does not 
take long to learn your duties. 

Though most persons who work in 
this field are women, a few men are 
employed as flight stewards on inter- 
national routes. Aside from height, 
qualifications for men and women are 
similar. 

Advantages and disadvantages. 
Adventure, travel, and a chance to 
meet interesting and important people 
are some advantages offered by this 
field. Also, working hours are usually 
short, amounting to not more than 85 
hours a month. 

3ut age limits for these jobs re- 
strict the number of years during 
which a young woman may be em- 
ployed, and opportunities for advance- 
ment are limited. Also, the work 
requires you to be away from home a 
large part of the time, and working 
hours are often irregular. Finally, 
competition for jobs is very keen. 

Earnings. As a beginner, you are 
likely to earn about $285 a month. Ex- 
perienced persons may earn up to 
$370. In addition, the airlines usually 
provide room and board for steward- 
esses while they are away from home. 

Further information. Write to the 
Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, 1107 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Also talk to stewardesses 
at a nearby airport and to airline offi- 
cials there. —By ANTON BERLE 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) complete destruction; 2. (d) 
extraordinary; 3. (b) work out an agree- 
ment; 4. (b) just, impartial; 5. (c) 
choice; 6. (d) outdated by more effective 
weapons; 7. (a) respect; 8. (b) quiet. 





Historical Background - - - 


water warships, but this is not known 


HE night is black, and there is no 

sound off the coast of “Landonia.” 
There is suddenly a brief, dazzling 
flash of light as a fire-tailed rocket 
shoots from a submarine beneath the 
There is darkness again within 
seconds as the rocket vanishes in the 
sky, and speeds unseen toward land 
with nuclear explosives to destroy a 
city. 

Let us hope that such an imagined 
scene never becomes reality, for it 
would mean atomic war. If such a 
conflict does start, the atom-powered 
submarine—able to fire rockets while 
submerged—is expected to be a major 
weapon. 

We now have 3 atom-powered subs, 
but they do not handle missiles. We 
have 3 non-atomic subs which can fire 
missiles, but only from the sea’s sur- 
face. Our Navy expects to have its 
first of a series of atom-powered craft 
which can shoot rockets from beneath 
the ocean surface by 1960. 

Naval enthusiasts say the new man- 
made “fish” will be as valuable as 
ground bases for missiles in a nuclear 
war—perhaps more so. Hidden under 
the sea off an enemy coast, the subs 
could fire rockets for a distance of 
1,500 miles. Experts say such missiles 
could be used to hit more than 90 per 
cent of an enemy’s cities. 

The Soviet Union presently outnum- 
bers us about 5 to 1 in submarines. 
So far as is publicly known, however, 
the Reds are not using atomic subs and 
do not have any for firing missiles. 
The United States may have an advan- 
tage in developing the newest under- 


sea. 


for certain. Moreover, neither Russia 
nor our country is expected to let the 
other one get very far ahead in this 
field. 

The subs we have, and those being 
developed, are a result of close to 350 
years of progress in science and en- 
gineering. 

A Dutch scientist, Cornelius van 
Drebbel, turned an open rowboat into 
a “sub” about 1620. He covered it 
with greased leather to keep out 
water. King James I of Britain is 


baw ae ee 
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EARLY SUB built by John Holland 
for the United States Navy 


said to have ridden in the boat, which 
could be submerged about 10 feet. 
Many others followed up Van Dreb- 
bel’s ideas. Water in leather bottles 
or other containers generally supplied 
ballast to submerge the crude boats. 
An American, David Bushnell, built 
the first known fighting submarine in 
1776 for use in the Revolutionary 
War. It stood on end, held only 1 
man, and had a propeller operated by 
hand. Bushnell tried several times to 
destroy British ships in New York 


Submarines 


harbor with his sub. He failed, be- 
cause of difficulties in firing explo- 
sives, but he did set the pattern for a 
new type of warfare. 

Robert Fulton, of steamboat fame, 
built a submarine for France in 1800. 
It was powered by 4 men, who cranked 
an endless belt to turn the propeller. 
The craft destroyed a ship with a 
bomb during a test in 1801, but proved 
too slow to catch sailing ships under 
actual war conditions. 

The Confederate Navy had several 
submarines for use against the Union. 
They were built by James McClintock, 
Baxter Watson, and H. L. Hundley. 
One—hand driven—succeeded in de- 
stroying a Union warship off Fort 
Sumter in 1864. The sub also sank, 
and its crew was drowned. 

In 1886, the French used electric 
power. This energy source and the 
gasoline motor were combined a few 
years later in the first really modern 
submarines. 

Credit for efficient underwater craft 
is given largely to John Holland, an 
American who began to build them in 
1875. The Holland No. 9—with a 
gasoline motor for surface cruising 
and electric batteries for underwater 
travel—was accepted by the U. S. 
Navy in 1900. Other early ships for 
our Navy were built by Simon Lake. 

The submarines, improved steadily 
year after year, were used by both 
sides in World Wars I and II as deadly 
weapons at sea. The new submarines 
with nuclear missiles will be far more 
powerful fighters than those of the 
past. —By Tom HAWKINS 





News Quiz 











Foreign Trade 


1. Under the trade agreements pro- 
gram, how are U. S. tariff rates estab- 
lished? Compare the present method to 
the one that prevailed before 1934. 

2. When is the trade agreements pro- 
gram now slated to expire? For how 
long a period does President Eisenhower 
want it extended? 

3. Under what circumstances does the 
President sometimes raise tariff rates? 
What request does Eisenhower make 
concerning the authority to do this? 

4. Explain why certain U. S. economic 
groups want comparatively mild trade 
restrictions, while others seek strong 
barriers against foreign goods. Give 
one or more examples in each case. 


5. Over the years, have we purchased 
more from other lands than we have sold, 
or vice versa? 

6. Give arguments used by President 
Eisenhower and his supporters on the 
trade question. 


7. State the case of those who favor 
heavy restrictions against imports. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think our government should 
pay more attention to encouraging for- 
eign trade, or to restricting it? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. In your opinion, what are the 
strongest arguments on each side of the 
trade controversy? Explain. 


Conditions in Japan 


1. Why are U. S. leaders concerned 
about recent developments in Japan? 


2. Compare population density in Ja- 
pan with that in our country. 


3. How has the United States in- 
fluenced the government and customs of 
that country over the past dozen years? 


4. Why is it so necessary that Japan 
trade with other countries? 


5. How has she been able, in recent 
years, to buy more from other lands 
than she has sold to them? 


6. Why has that nation’s trade with 
the mainland of China dropped so dras- 
tically? 

7. Describe the state of trade between 
Japan and our country. 


8. Explain the defense relationship 
and problems existing between these 2 
nations. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that U. S. leaders 
should continue to urge Japan not to 
trade in an unrestricted way with Red 
China? Why, or why not? 

2. What steps—if any—do you believe 
the United States should take to assure 
that Japan remains a strong defense 
partner? Explain your views. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why are Cubans uneasy about the 
future of their country at this time? 


2. What is behind the growing unrest 
inside France? 

3. Give arguments for and against fed- 
eral regulations on billboards for new 
highways being built with the help of 
U. S. government funds. 

4. Who is Nobusuke Kishi? 


5. Define: Reciprocal trade agree- 
ments; GATT; unilateral; bilateral; 
multilateral. 

6. If top-level talks are held, should 
the meetings be held in the United States 
or some place else? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


7. Why are submarines becoming in- 
creasingly important as military weap- 
ons? 
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